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ul-fcimate goal, and which alone will satisfy political India of our
good faith. We are not competent to deal with the technical
questions which arise, and seek to pronounce no judgment on
the validity or sufficiency of certain recent changes. But, in
our endeavour to present to the British people and the British
Parliament an unbiassed account of the actual situation and of
the attitude taken up by many Indian politicians towards it,
we deem it necessary to set out some of the facts upon which
Indian critics lay much stress, while they are not perhaps so.
.widely appreciated and dwelt upon at home.
King's Commissions.
120. Although the Indian Army has always beerr more than
double the size of the British forces in India, it was not till
the last year of the Great War that an Indian could receive the
King's commission in the regular army. What is called a
" Viceroy's commission " is given to Indian soldiers who are
for the most part promoted from the ranks of the Indian Army.
But the holder of a " Viceroy's commission/* whatever his
experience and length of service, is lower in rank and command
than the most newly joined of British subalterns. In 1918 a
change was made, and Indians became eligible for the first
time to hold the King's commission, that is to say, a commission
which is held by British officers of the British and Indian
Armies. Ten vacancies at Sandhurst were annually reserved
for Indian candidates for competition amongst themselves. In
effect, as the number of Indian candidates who have qualified
under this arrangement never exceeded the number of vacancies
then available, the element of competition did not arise. It
should be added that Indian officers holding the King's commis-
sion were under this scheme eligible for employment only in the
cavalry and infantry arms, and were not to be employed as com-
missioned officers of the King in the Artillery, Engineer, Signal,
Tank or Air arms of the Army in India.
The Eight Units Scheme.
121. In 1923Lord Bawlinson, the Commander-in-Chief in India,
announced a new scheme, which did not accelerate the pace of
Indianisation, but which altered the method in a way which was
designed to test the practicability of successful Indianisation of
the Army. This was known as the " eight units scheme,'*
under which five infantry battalions, two cavalry regiments, and
a pioneer unit were selected, to which Indian officers holding
commissions in the Indian Army were to be transferred and
posted so as to fill up the appointments for which they were
qualified by their rank and by thail length cf service, with the
result that these units will in due course be transformed into
units officered entirely by Indians. It will be appreciated of
course that as no Indian officer holding the King's commission
has as yet any great seniority, each of these units is at present'